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Third-day, Fifth Month 29.—After several ' 


addresses of a varied character had been heard, 
the Yearly Meeting resumed the consideration 
of the proposed new Queries. The list of 
Queries to be answered in future being com- 
pleted, the meeting proceeded to look at such 
of the old series as it was proposed to omit. 
This subject was concluded in the afternoon, 
and the new advices were then entered on and 
adopted, except one which was referred for 
some change. 


Fourth-day, P. M., Fifth Month 30.—It was 


proposed and concluded to send at once to the 


women’s meeting an account of the proceedings 
of R. and 8S. Lindsey, which it was found the 
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faction with which their message had been re- 
ceived. i 


A Friend afterwards appeared 
prayer for their help and preservation. 

The subject of the new Advices was then 
resumed. 

The proposed arrangements for answering and 
reading the Queries, Advices, &c., were then 
gone through. The only part of them which 
called forth much observation was the direction 
that the general advice¢ should be read once in 
the year after the close of a First-day morning 
meeting, and that attenders, as well as members, 
should be encouraged to remain. Two Friends 
expressed their fears lest the practice should 
interfere with our feelings as regards meet 
ings for worship ; one of them also objecting to 
the advices being read to others than members. 
It was replied that there was no wish or inten- 


mn 


| tion on the part of the committee to propose the 


reading of anything in our meetings for worship 
before they were actually over; nor to contra- 
vene in the slightest degree the principle and 
practice of the Society in regard to such meet- 
ings. 

Fifth-day morning, Fifth Month 31.—A 
second amended form of the paragraph in the 
new advices which had before claimed so much 


| attention, was brought in, read, and approved 


> ° . ! 
state of the business would not allow time to 


read in the men’s meeting, but which will be 
printed for circulation among Friends. Josiah 
Forster gave a brief sketch of R. and 8. L.’s 
course since the last Yearly Meeting. From 
this it appeared that after accomplishing their 
service in California and Vancouver's Island, in 
which latter place they had been concerned to 
plead with the authorities on behalf of the na- 
tives, they had proceeded to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. A portion of one of their letters was 


i 
| 


| 
| 


The women’s Queries were then entered on. 
They are only eight in number, and, with the 
exception of the first, are identical with the vorre- 
sponding men’s Queries. The first runs thus :— 
Do Friends attend meetings: for worship and 
discipline duly and at the time appointed ? The 
only Query which called forth much observation 
was that on war, which a Friend or two though: 
inappropriate in the case of women Friends., 
A contrary sentiment, was, however, very gene- 
rally expressed; it was believed that many ways 
exist in which female influence could be effec- 
tively brought to bear against war and its ac- 
companiments. 

The Queries for ministers and elders were 


read, which referred to the probable holding of| then considered. They are six in number, and 


our Yearly Meeting at the time of its arrival, 
and expressed a desire for the best help of that 
body during its deliberations. The clerk was 


of these the following two are to be read and 
seriously considered but not answered :— 
Are ministers and elders engaged to watch 


directed to convey to our dear Friends the satis- | wato prayer that they may themselves be preserved 
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in humble dependence upon Christ, wil in an| ment optional with Monthly Meetings in some 


earnest religious exercise for the conversion of 
sinners, and for the edifying of the body in the 
faith and love of the Gospel ? ? 

Are ministers and elders concerned faithfully | 
to occupy the spiritual gifts entrusted to them ? 

The only alteration made in the Queries, as 
brought in, was the substitution of counsel for 
caution in the last Query. The advices to 
ministers and elders were then read through and | 
separately considered. They found, on the | 
whole, much acceptance with those most con- 
versant with the old form. 

Sixth-day, P. Mi—The remaining portion of| 
the Committee’s Report related more directly to | 
‘‘the arrangements for conducting the business 
of the Y early Meeting ;” to consider which,with 


a view to their improvement, they had been ap-| 


pointed in 1858. Their report suggested several | 
alterations. It was decided to continue the 
committee for another year. The new Queries 
are to be first answered by our Monthly Meetings 
to the next autumn Quarterly Meetings. 

The report of Ackworth School was next read, 
and proved an interesting document. Improve. 
ment was acknowledged in the state of the chil- 
dren admitted, in regard to their scriptural 
information. The boys’ school had continued 


full, with many waiting for admission—the 
girls’ still unfilled, but in a very efficient state ; 
important improvement in the playground, and | 


large additions to the museum, were noticed. 

The average cost of each child had been £2% 

18s. 7d. Ofthe pupils there had been— 

147 paying £12 per annum ) the average pay- 
66 = * £16 sh, - ment being £14 
59 « £21 = « } 18s. 1d. 

An affecting allusion was made in the report 
to the late Joseph Rowntree, whose exertions to 
yromote the welfare of the institution had been 
indefatigable. Joseph Thorpe thought the school 
in as satisfactory a state as it had ever been. 
The conduct and deportment of the children 
were very encouraging, and there was, he be- 
lieved, an increase of religious concern among 
the youthful teachers. 

The report of the Meeting for Sufferings, to 
which had been committed last year the general | 
revision of our Rules of Arbitration in connec- | 
tion with an alteration proposed by the Quarterly | 
Meeting of Cumberland and Northumberland, 


'ings were introduced. 





was now read, and adopted by the Yearly Meet-_| 
ing. The new regulations provide for the 
case where a party in difference neglects to ap-| 
point an arbitrator within one month after | 
notice from the overseer so todo. They also} 
authorize a Friend who has reason to sus pect | 





cases where it was before imperative. 
Sixth-day, Sixth month 1.—A young man 

from Norway, who had been e »ducated at C roydon 

school, obtained leave to be present at the re- 


maining sittings of the Yearly Meeting. 


A “report from the Meeting for Suffe rings 
brought on the subject of our new marriage 
regulations. The Act which that meeting was 
last year requested to obtain, had receive 1d the 
Royal assent on the 15th of Fifth month last. 
The exertions of John Mellor, M. P., in the 
matter were gratefully acknowledged. The 
Act comes into operation after the 30th of the 
present (Sixth) month, and authorizes the 
marriage according to our rules, of parties who 
shall be of the profession or persuasion of 
Friends, though not in membe rship. The rule 
| proposed by the Meeting for Sufferings required 
'that the man should produce to the Monthly 
Meeting, (or Monthly Meetings, if different,) a 
certificate, signed by two Friends in the station 
of elder, overseer, or clerk in the Monthly 
Meeting ‘within whose limits the individual not 
a member resided, stating that he or she 
yas an attender of our meetings for worship, 
professed with us, and was of orderly life and 
conversation. The Monthly Meeting, on re- 
ceiving such document, was to proced i in every 
respect as in the case of members. In view of 
there being some meetings where, from peculiar 
circumstances, there might be no elder or over- 
seer, the Yearly Meeting, after considerable dis- 
cussion, so far relaxed the proposed regulation, 
as to decide that only one of the two Friends 
signing the certificate must necessarily be in 
either of the three stations referred to. It was 
understood that the new rule should come into 
operation simultaneously with the Act of Parlia- 
ment. The children arising from marriages 
under this rule will have no claim tomembership. 
John Pease, referring to the attenders of our 
meetings, was glad to see this feeling existing 
towards them—a feeling which when he first 
attended these meetings had, he thought, too 
little place. He trusted that the new regula- 


| tions would be followed by the m: inifestation of 


continued interest and tender sympathy with 
this class. 

Sundry papers from the Meeting for Suffer- 
The report from the 
Parliamentary Committee evinced great atten- 
tion to the subjects of its appointment. Next 
came a proposition that a Digest should be pre- 
pared, and kept on the meeting premises in 
London, of all births, marriages, ‘and burials, in 
our Society from the Sixth month, 1837, when 


that a member indebted to him is about to leave | the Public Registration Act began to operate, 
the country with frauduleut intentions, to take | | and to which the existing Digest extends. It 
legal proceedings, after obtaining the sanction} was concluded to adopt the recommend: ation, as 
of two members of any of the Quarterly Meet-| such a Digest would assist Friends in obtaining 

ings’ Committees appointed under the existing | desirable information, though it would have no 
rules. The amended rules also make disown- legal validity. 
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The report of the Publishing Committee 
mentioned the printing of a small revised edition 
of J. Gurney’s “ Distinguishing Views of 
Friends,” besides “ Testimonies,’ &c. The 
“ Plea for Liberty of Conscience,” had been 
actively circulated in parts of Switzerland and 
Italy by Joseph Cooper. The report as to cor- 
respondence with Friends on the Continent, 
mentioned those of Pyrmont and Minden, and 
in the South of France. The Friends’ 
at Minden contained fifteen children. 
was nothing this year from Norway. 


schc | )] 
There | 
Much 


correspondence appeared tu have taken place with F 


Friends of Hobart Town, Melbourne, &c. An 
Epistle was read from the Yearly Meeting held 
at the former place, accompanied by an inter- 
esting testimony respecting the late George W. 
Walker, which was very cordially received by 
the meeting, and was directed to be printed 
together with the testimonies respecting Eng- 
lish Friends. Samuel Fox mentioned that he 
was acquainted with a clergyman who had re- 
sided near G. W. Walker, and who had told 
him that he considered that he accomplished 
more than any six other men thereabouts. This 
clergyman appeared to have received, through his 
observation of G. W. W.’s character, a very 
favorable impression of our Society. Jonathan 
Priestman spoke of the single-heartedness that 
distinguished him before he left England. 

Sixth-day, P. M—The subject of a new edi- 
tion of the Rules of Discipline and Advices was 
brought forward. Much discussion took place | 
as to whether any steps should be taken at pres- 
ent, or the subject be deferred altogether for 
another year. The prevailing judgment was in 
favor of proceeding at once, it being understood 
that a year or two must in any case elapse before 
the new edition could be issued. It was thought, 
too, that the settlement of feeling, of which all 
were desirous, would be most effectually secured 
by an early embodiment of the Rules and Advices. 
The Meeting for Sufferings ,was therefore re- 
quested, by minute, to undertake the revision, in 
conjunction with one or more Friends from each 
Quarterly Meeting, who are to assemble in Lon- 
don with the members of that body on the 27th 
of Eleventh month next. 

The remaining portion of the afternoon’s sit- 
ting, which did not terminate until nearly nine 
o'clock, was occupied with a very interesting 
discussion as to whether more decided action was 
not required from the Society in spreading the 
knowledge of the gospel i in heathen and other un- 
enlightened countries, and also amongst the igno- 
rant and neglected portions of our own popula. 
tion. The subject had come to the Meeting for 
Sufferings from the Committee on the Negro and 
Aborigines’ Fund, to whom it had been intro- 
duced by a letter from our aged friend George 
Richardson. The minutes of the Yearly Meet- 
ings of 1830-33 and of 1835, were referred to, 
from which it appeared that the subject had been 


twice beens before the body by the Quarterly 
Meeting of Bristol and Somerset. A large 
Committee had been appointed on the former 
occasion, whose names were read over, and af- 
fectingly showed the transitory nature of our 
earthly existence, a large proportion (consider- 
ably more than one half) of the names being of 
those who are no longer amongst us. The report 
of that Committee led to the adoption of a minute 
in 1833, which was embodied in the Epistle of 
that year, and now stands as an advice in the 
“Rules of Discipline, &c.;” but no further 
action in it was then recommended by the Com- 
mittee, or taken by the Yearly Meeting. The 
subsequent proposition in 1835 seems to have 
found no acceptance with the Yearly Meeting of 
that year. 

Much was said, and very impressively, by 


| many valued Friends, as to the effects that would 


ensue in this direction if the Divine direction 
were earnestly and prayerfully sought by indi- 
viduals as to the particular line of service in 
which they should labor in their Master’s cause. 
The query “ Lord, what wouldst thou have me 
to do?’ was pressed on the attention of all, as 
that which might most suitably be adopted by 
our members, both in their individual and col- 
lective character. A minute was subsequently 
adopted by the meeting, at the suggestion of 
Josiah Foster, expressive of the concern into 


which it had been introduced on the subject, 
and ending with the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of upwards of fifty Friends seriously to 


consider the whole question. A warm and earn- 
est feeling pervaded the whole discussion, and 
even those who could not at present see any way 
for collective action, were, we believe, very 
desirous that, if possible, some such way ‘might 
be pointed out. The minute expressing ‘the 
concern of the Meeting on the subject, is em- 
bodied without material alteration, in the general 
Epistle ; and it was understood that the Commit- 
tee would meet in London, on the last Third-day 
in the Eighth month next. 

Se wenth- day, Sixth month 2.—The Epistles 
to Ireland, and the Yearly Meetings of America 
with whom we correspond, were read in course, 
and, with very little alteration, adopted, and 
signed by the Clerk. 

“Two short minutes were then made, directing 
the number of overseers in the different meet- 
ings, as also that of persons received by con- 
vincement, to be sent up by the Quarterly Meet- 
ings. 

Seventh-day, P.M—The Meeting sat down 
at 5 o’clock, and, after about a quarter of an 
hour spent in silence, the general Epistle was 
brought in, and read by the Clerk. It appeared 
to us as to all those who gave a sentiment, to be 
a very instructive and valuable document, and 
its reading seemed to exercise a solemnizing 
effect on the Meeting. One expression it con 
tained was alluded to with a view to alteration. 
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which, in order to insure its correct reading in 
our meetings, may here be mentioned. It is an 
allusion to the popular distinction of clergy 
and laity—of “ the pastor and his flock.” The 
words pastor and flock being both used in Scrip- 
ture, it was feared by some that to introduce 
them as they stand in the Epistle might afford 
a handle to objectors. It was, however, ex- 
plained, that the intention was to bring out the 
fact, that neither in the Old or New Testament 
is the church, conyregation, or flock, ever spoken 
of as any man’s, but as the Lord’s. With this 
view, the word Ais will be priuted in italics, and 
should be empbasized in reading ; as it refers to 
the common practice of ministers to speak of “ my 
congregation,” “ my flock,” Xe. 

Shortly after the reading of the Epistle, 
Joseph Thorp wished to acknowledge with hu- 
miliation a feeling, which he believed others 
had shared with him, of much infirmity during 
the deliberations of the Meeting. He referred 
to the kindness and condescension with which 
many aged, beloved, and highly-valued Friends 
had accepted the various changes agreed on, 
even when they could not see exactly eye to eye 
with regard to them. Perhaps an exact accord- 
ance of views was hardly to be expected in mu- 
tability. He trusted, however, that they might 
take encouragement in the seriousness manifest- 
ed by many of our young people, although they 
might not conduct themselves in all things just 
as could be desired. He trusted that those who, 
like himself, were no longer young, would be 
concerned to cherish a tender interest, and ex- 
tend a nurturing care to these. A Friend sub- 
sequently appeared in supplication; and after a 
pause, the Clerk proceeded to read the conclu- 
ding minute, which expressed the prevalence, 
during the various deliberations, of brotherly 
condescension and harmony, and acknowledged 
the renewed extension of Divine help, ending 
with the intention “ to meet again at the usual 
time next year, if the Lord permit. In depen- 
dence on the help of the Holy Spirit, may we 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called, with all lowliness and meekness, with 
long-suffering, forbearing one another in love; 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.’ 


THE NEW QUERIES OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


1. Are your meetings for worship regularly 
held? Do Friends attend them duly, and at 
the time appointed. 

2. Are Friends frequent in reading the Holy 
Scriptures ; and do those who have children, 
servants, and others under their care, encourage 
them in the practice of this religious duty ? 

8. Are Friends careful to maintain a religious 
life and conversation, consistent with our 
Christian profession; and do those who have 
children or others under their care, endeavor, 
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by example and precept, to train them up in 
accordance therewith ? 

4. Are Friends preserved in love one towards 
another; and do they avoid and discourage tale- 
bearing and detraction ? 

5. Are Friends faithful in bearing our Chris- 
tian testimony against all ecclesiastical demands’ 

6. Are Friends faithful in maintaining our 
Christian testimony against all war ? 

7. And to Quarterly Meetings.—Are your 
meetings for transacting the affairs of the church 
regularly held and duly attended? Is the 
discipline administered timely, impartially, and 
in a Christian spirit? And are Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings careful to give to their subor- 
dinate meetings such assistance as may from 
time to time be required ? 

8. Are Friends clear of defrauding the public 
revenue? Are they just in their dealings and 
punctual in fulfilling their engagements ? 

9. Are the necessities of the poor among you 
properly inspected and relieved; and is good 
care taken of the education of their offspring ’ 

10. ls the advice to Friends on the subject 
of their outward affairs and the timely making 
of their wills annually given? Are the rules 
respecting removals, the revision of the list of 
members, and the recording of births, marriages 
and deaths, observed’? Are the titles of your 
meeting-houses, burial-grounds, &c., duly pre- 
served and recorded, and is other trust property 
under your care rightly secured and applied ’ 
QUERIES TO BE READ AND CONSIDERED, BUT NOT AN- 

SWERED. 

A. What is the religious state of your meet- 
ing; and is there among you evidence of a 
growth in the Truth ? 

B. Are you individually giving evidence of 
true conversion of heart ; of love to Christ, and 
self-denying devotedness to Him; and of a 
growing preparation for the life to come ? 

C. Do you maintain a watchful care against 
conformity to the world, against the love of 
ease and self-indulgence, or being unduly ab- 
sorbed by your outward concerns to the hin- 
drance of your religious progress; bearing in 
mind that “ here we have no continuing city” ’ 

-—- 


For Friends’ Review. 


‘* What is there among the privileges enjoyed, or the 
peculiarities maintained by the Society of Friends, 
that should induce me to seek for membership within 
ar 
This question, propounded in a late number 

of Friends’ Review, is one of deep interest to 

every individual amongst us. Shall we not, 
then, give a few moments to its thoughtful and 
candid consideration? The inquiry has doubt- 

less presented itself to many, with painful im- 

portunity, during the last few years of religious 

revival; and some who have been awakened to 
the precious truth as it is in Jesus, and have 
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heen enabled to come to Him in child. like | giveness, is to draw ohew: to the “ fountain 
simplicity, and take the cup of salvation which| which is opened for sin and uncleanness,” and 
He offers so freely, have looked with eager gaze | to the newly anointed ears of such an one, there 
to the Society in which they have long had a/can be no sweeter sound than to hear the glad 
nominal membership, to find in it, as a realiza-| tidings proclaimed that Jesus Christ came into 


tion of their hopes, a company of earnest, joy- 
ful, self-denying believers—following, in loving | 
obedience, the footsteps of Him who bas re-| 
deemed them, and washed them in his blood— 
and have they been altogether satisfied ? 

But let us not, my dear young friends, be dis- 
couraged because things are as they are. This is 
to be a serious, thoughtful inquiry; and tho<e| 
who are truly desirous to be found in the path 
designed for them by their dear Master, cannot 
be satisfied with a superficial view of the matter. 
We must first take into consideration that our 
Father in Heaven has, not without purpose, cast 
our allotment in the Society of Friends; and if, | 
upon prayerful inquiry, we find that we can 
worship Him acceptably, and serve Him faith- 
fully, in connection with that body, it would | 
seem that the finger of God pointed to this part) 
of His church as our future field of service. | 
It is true, the hearts of many may almost faint | 
within them, when they look on the fields white | 
already to harvest, and the laborers so few; but 
is there not, then, more need for willing and 
faithful laborers to enter in, and work just where 
the good Husbandman bids them ? 

Such will doubtless meet with much to dis- 
courage them; there may be some, who, more 
from a fear that the youthful disciple may lose 
in depth what he expends in active service, than 
from any desire to crush an earnest effort in a 
good cause, will look with distrust when such | 
show a disposition to step forth into the field of 
labor. But this should not dishearten us. These 
little discouragements may even have the blessed 











| in their simplicity as in our Society ? 


and Spirit of Christ ? 


| of holiness maintained ? 


the world to seek and save that which was lost; 


} and that whosoever believeth on Him, hath ever- 


lasting life; and that into the heart of every 
humble believer the Holy Spirit will come to 
comfort, to guide and tosanctify, if He be earnest- 
ly sought. 

Where, dear friends, is there so good an op- 
portunity for these precious truths to be preached 
Where is 
there so little to draw the mind from Jesus? 
Where is there a church conducted so nearly in 
accordance with the whole teaching, doctrines 
Where is there a minis- 
try which approaches so nearly to the apostolic 
ministry, and where is there so high a standard 
Remember, we are not 
now referring to things as they exist—but as 
they were designed to be—and as they yet may 
be, we trust, if each one of us does his indi- 
vidual duty, “ Looking unto Jesus, who is the 
author and finisher of our faith.’ 

Couldst thou, earnest inquirer, leave the So- 
ciety of Friends, stricken as it may seem, and 
join a religious body where the fulfilment of that 
glorious prophecy of Jocl, ‘1 will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh—and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy,’— is restricted to 
the sons alone—and only to such as have gone 
through a regular course of theological study ? 
No; we dare not thus hamper the Spirit of God. 

Neither couldst thou, we think, if thou hast 


| truly appreciated the teaching of our dear Re- 


deemer, 


when personally upon earth, fail to 


'comprehend His meaning, when He enjoined 


tendency to promote in some the growth of the| His dise iples to “Go and teach all nations, bap 
Christian graces, exciting an earnest desire to | tizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
have added to their faith, wisdom—to their zeal, the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Thou couldst 
knowledge—and, above all, charity—with a dis-| not doubt that he meant his own glorious bap- 
position to thank their tender Father for sending | tism, of which he had so often spoken, in op- 
just the needed discipline. | position to the baptism of water, and which did 

Not desiring to dwell too long upon the dis-| indeed accompany the preaching of the Gospel 
couragements ‘which meet the young Christian by the Apostles in a wonderful degree; and is 
in our Society at the present time, we will recur) ‘not now withheld, we think, where it is still 
to the question with which we started: “ What! preached in its purity. 


is there among the privileges enjoyed, or the 
peculiarities maintained by the Society of 
Friends, to induce me to seek for membership | 


Shall we not take fresh courage from even 


this imperfect allusion to one or two particulars, 


wherein we think the views of the religious So- 


within it ?’’—to which we can heartily answer— | ciety of Friends are more scriptural than those 
far too much for us to forsake it, because we do| of any other sect? And we are thankful in be- 
not yet see in it all that we could desire. lieving that there are very many of our members, 
Let us, if possible, divest our minds of the! of all ages, who have the same precious faith 
thought of things as they are, dwelling rather| and zeal for the dear Master. 
upon what might be the case, if all who are} Let us not, then, give way to discouragement 
truly born again amongst us, united with those | because we see little life where there should be 
who are already at work, in the blessed cause of| an earnest, aggressive vitality; neither lose our 
spreading the Gospel of our precious Saviour,| faith in the ‘principles of our beloved Society, 
with a single eye to His glory. Surely the first | nor in the evangelical views of many, very many, 
desire of every poor sinner who has found for-' around us, because we do not always hear the 
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precious truth as it is in fem clearly proclaite- 
ed in our midst. 

Those who humbly believe themselves to be 
pardoned sipners—pardoned for Jesus’ sake— 
must long to work for Him just where they can 
serve Him the best ; and are there not broader 
fields of usefulness, and aservice more untramelled 
by the restraints and ordinances of man, in the So- 
ciety of Friends, than in any other religious body ? 
Much, very much would be gained, we think, by 
our cherishing the individual desire to cease 
from looking at others, feeling more deeply the 
necessity of inquiring for ourselves—“ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” 

*“ And who, then, is willing to consecrate his 
service this day unto the Lord ?” 

A Youna FRIEND. 


+ ter + 


MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 


(Continued from page 693 

They k z Grenoble on the 25th, and pursued 

heir way by Chambéry to Geneva, taking care 
to dispose of most of their French tracts by the 
way, lest they should be stoppe d at the § Savoy 
custom-house. They arrived in the of 

Calvin on the 27th. 

On the 3d of the Fifth month they went to 
Lausanne, where they renewed their friends ship 
with Professor Gaudin, and had interviews with 
several other seeking persons. 


city 


From Lausanne they went to Yverdun, and 
the day after to Neufchatel. 


They left Basle on the 22d, and entered Ger- 


many. They were, 


’ for a time, a good deal em- 
barrassed with the 


change of language from 
French to German, having had little or no 
occasion to use the latter tongue during their 
journey. They stopped at Cuarlsruhe, where 
they called, with an introduction, on the Princess 
of Wiirtemberg. 

“‘ She us,” they say, “very kindly, 
and we had a satisfactory interview with her, and 
also with an interesting female who has the 
charge of her children. After much conversa- 
tion with the princess in French, she introduced 
us to her three lovely children, and asked J. Y. to 
give them a word of exhortation. We remained 
silent awhile, and, under a precious feeling, of- 
fered prayer for the divine blessing on this 
family and all its branches; after which, the 
word of sympathy and exhortation flowed freely 
At parting, the princess took a cordial leave of 
us, and said she received our visit as a blessing 
from the Lord.” 

On the 3d of the Sixth month they reached 
Pyrmont, where they remained a few weeks. 
They attended on the 2d of the Seventh month 
the Two-months’ Meeting, at Minden. Many 
peasants were present in the meeting for wor- 
ship, and on John and Martha Yeardley’s return 
to Pyrmont, some of them came to the meeting 
there on First-day, and begged the Friends to 


received 
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go to Vv lotho to meet a company of their breth- 
ren. They gave the peasants liberty to call a 
meeting at that place for Third-day, the 18th. 

“It proved a much longer journey to Vlotho 
than we had expected; ‘when we arrived we 
found a large number assembled. Five of our 
Friends came from Minden to meet us, and it 
was a remarkable meeting, notwithstanding we 
had gone to it under so much discouragement : 
we have cause to bless and adore our Divine 
Master, who caused his presence to be felt 
amongst us.” 

On their way home they stopped at Diissel- 
dorf. The ten years which had gone by since 
they had visited the Orphan Asylum at Diissel- 
thal, near this town, had wrought a great change 
in the physical condition of Count Von der 
Recke. He looked worn and ill, the effect of 
care and anxiety for his numerous adopted 
family; but he evinced a spirit of pious resigna- 
tion, and had a hearty welcome ready for his 
visitors. They returned to England through 
Belgium, and arrived in London on the Sth of 
the Eighth month. 

In the Second month of 1848, John Yeardley 
again prepared to go forth to preach the Gospel 
in several countries on the continent of Europe. 
He was accompanied by his beloved wife, partly 
in the character of a fellow-laborer, constrained 
by the force of Christian love to the same field 
of service, and partly as his companion and 
helper in countries where she did not otherwise 
feel herself called to labor. The course of their 
anticipated travel is described in the following 
extract from the Diary. They were unable, as 
it proved, to obtain admission into the Russian 
Empire; and this part of the mission was ac- 
complished by John Yeardley alone, 
later period. 

“1848. 2d mo. 8th.—At our Monthly Meet- 
ing at Gracechurch street, | proposed my concern 
to visit some parts of South Russia, particularly 
the German colonies; also some places in the 
Prussian and Austrian dominions, parts of 
Switzerland and France, particularly Ardéche, 
and a few places in Belgium, and to revisit parts 
of Germany. My precious M. Y. also was con- 
strained in gospel love to tell her friends that 
she had long thought of a visit to France and 
Belgium ; and, if health permitted, should think 
it her religious duty to accompany me to south 
Russia. We had the full unity of our friends, 
who expressed much sympathy and encourage- 
ment, to our great comfort. It is about twenty 
years since I first thought seriously that I might 
have to visit the Crimea, and for thirty years I 
have had a prospect of some parts of Bohemia 
Truly the vision has been for an appointed time ; 
and if the period be now come, I trust it is the 
Lord’s time, and that his presence may go with 
us. Many have been the conflicts and deep the 
baptisms through which I have passed, before 
coming toa willingness to offer to do what I 


and at a 
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believe to be the will ee my Divine Master. 
Feeble as are my powers, I desire they may be 
devoted to bis cause for the remainder of my 
days; and I do esteem it a great mercy to have 
arrived at a clear pointing in this important 
prospect. May the blessing of preservation rest | 
upon the beloved partner of my sorrows and my 
joys, and on myself; and may He whom we desire 
to serve heal allour maladies of body and mind! 

While our attention was thus turned to foreign 
lands, a storm was gathering in France which in 
the course of this month burst upon Europe with 
extraordinary violence, and overturned or en- 
dangered half the thrones the continent. 
This convulsed state of the European nations 
rendered it needful for them to wait a few 
months before they commenced their undertak- 
ing. In the Seventh month, John Yeardley 
speaks of having obtained the further concur- 
rence of the church, and of the feelings which 
the immediate prospect of the journey awakened 
io his mind. 


on 


Ist—At the Quarterly Meeting, 
and also at the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, our friends entered very fully into our 
propose d visit to the continent. The expression 
of sympathy and full unity was abundant; there 
was a strong evidence of the good presence of 
the Lord being near during the deliberations, 
which proved a strength and comfort to myself 
and my beloved partner. The needful certificates 


are now all in our possession, and are expressed 
in terms the most appropriate and encouraging. 
My mind is deeply humbled at the near ap- | 
proach of our departure, in the 
affairs on the continent of Europe 
a confiding hope in the divine power for pro-| guage in the case ? 


but I feel 


tection and safe 


Almighty 


May the 
and resignation to 


guidance. 


give us strength 


yresent state of | ascribed to our Lord; 


Lord | 


ad dace’ spirit, aid shone through his i im- 
| pressive countenance and his whole figure, when 
he was engaged in his Lord’s work ; and perhaps 
also they may call to mind the very words of 
faithful counsel, or of encouragement, drawn 
from the well-spring of gospel sympathy, which 
| fell from his lips. 

“ John and Martha Yeardley did not accom- 
plish the extensive mission which now lay before 
them at one stroke, but in three stages, return- 
ing to England between each. The most promi- 
nent object in the first journey was Belgium ; in 
the second, the Rhine country: in the third, 
they were called to sow seeds of Christian doc- 
trine in lands lylng beyond the limit of any 
former travel—viz., in Silesia and Bohemia. 

(To be continued.) 
en 
For Friends’ Review 
‘Then Peter took him and began to rebuke him, 
ing, Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall not be 
thee. But he turned and said Peter, 


behind mé, thou art an offence 


Marr. 


say- 
unto 
Get thee 


unto me.”’ 


unto 
Satan, 


16: 22, 23. 


The language ascribed to Jesus on this occa- 
sion appears so severe, and so unlike what we 
might expect from a merciful Lord to his loving 
disciple ; so harsh, compared with some other 
of the reproofs of him “who, when reviled, 
reviled not again ;” and such a contrast to the 
blessing he had just before bestowed upon the 
same disciple—“ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
| jona,” that one feels justified in asking, is there 
|not some milder sense attached to the words 
or would not the trans- 
lators have been warranted in using milder lan- 


We may be assured that Peter, who had just 


received a blessing and a promise from our 


commit our lives into his hand, and say, ‘Thy | Lord, and had listened with deep interest to the 


Amen!” 

This series of travels was the last in which 
John and Martha Yeardley were to be eng age od | 
as joint-laborers in their Lord’s work. 


will be done. 


seriously affected; and although she continued 


to take a deep interest in the spiritual condition | 


of the countries they had visited before, and was 
enabled to the end to afford her husband the as- 
of her strong sympathy and of her re- 
exercise of mind, the fatigue of constant 
travelling told more and more upon her enfee- 
bled frame, and she did not long survive the 
accomplishment of this journey. John Yeardley, 
less advanced in years, and possessing a hardy 
constitution, had not yet the fire of his 
earlier days. The same spring and impulse was 
still strong within him which had animated him 
in former journeys, and which those who knew 


Sistance 


ligiou 


lost 


him in middle life will not fail to remember. | 


Some of these will have before them the mental 
mage of his person and manner—the fixed 
esolution, the concentrated mind, the ardent 


The | 


; : | 
health of the latter had been for several years 
| translated, “ for I will be merciful to their ;” 
'the marginal reading in Matt. 


| Chron. 
‘the word hi/ 


account of the sufferings that awaited his Master 
at Jerusalem, was giving expression to no mali- 
| cious feeling when saying, “ be it far from thee, 
Lord; this shall not be unto thee.” And 
this impression is confirmed by what we gather 
from the original. The Greek word “ hileos,” 
which is here translated, ‘‘ be it far,”’ 
from thee, Lord,) occurs once more only in the 
New Testament, (Heb. 8: 12,) and there it is 
and 
16: 22, is, “ pity 
thyself.” The word “ hileos ” occurs in the Greek 
copy of the Old Testament (the Septuagint,) 1 
11: 19. “In these and such like phrases 
os implies an invocation of God’s 
mercy for the arresting of evil.” (Parkhurst.) 
On taking the next step in our examination, 
we are reminded that many words in the (Greek 
are derived from the J/ebrew language; and the 
writers of the New Testament, although they 
generally wrote in Greek, were Jews by birth 
nd education, and retained in their adopted lan- 
guage many of the idioms of the Hebrew 


(sai kurie be 


one 
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of the peculiarities of the latter is, that having| hwpago, which the translators have rendered, 
few adjectives, their place was frequently sup-| get thee behind me, is translated—go, go thy way, 
plied by substantives. One instance may be|or go away, in the majority of cases where it 
given (1 Thes. 1: 3,) “ Your work of faith, and | occurs. 

labor of love, and patience of hope,” signify} With these facts before us, we are induced to 
active faith, laborious love, and patient hope.| believe the translators of the common version, 
Jamesand Johnare called “‘ Boanerges—Sons of | without departing from a rule they used on 
thunder,” which in our language we express by! some other occasions, might have translated the 


“eminent preachers of the Gospel.” Judas is} 
called “the son of perdition,’ (John 17: 12,) 

that is, worthy of perdition. In the Old Testa-| 
ment Nabal is called “the son of Belial,” (1 

Sam. 25: 17.) “ Lucifer, son of the morning,” 

(Isa. 14: 12.) 

Now, we can readily accept of Boanerges and | 
Belial as appellatives, or common names of men 
of peculiar dispositions: as ¢ree is the common | 
name of plants of a peculiar class; and if we 
can show that the word Satan was occasionally | 
used as an appellative applied to men of oppos- 
ing dispositions, and that there is great prob-| 
ability that our Lord used the word in that} 
sense, when reproving Peter, we shall have done 
a little towards reconciling the apparent discrep- 
ancy between the tenderness so conspicuous in | 
his life, and the severity that seems tu mark his| 
teproof of a loving disciple. 

The first intimation of the word “ Satan,” in| 
the Old Testament, is in Gen. 26: 21—“ And 
they digged another well, and strove for that} 
also, und they called the nameof it Sitnah.” Here | 
Sitnah is the appellative of them that continued | 
to strive with Isaac’s herdsmen, as ‘“‘Esek,” or 
contention, applies to those who commenced 
the strife, verse 20, and as Rehoboth signifies 
room or enlargement, in verse 22. The root 
of the Hebrew word Sitnah is 8S, T, N,—three 
consonants, requiring vowels to give it sound 
and peculiar sense; and the Rabbins are sup- 
posed to have had something to do in determin- 
ing how they should be employed. According- 
ly s,t, n, by the addition of 7, a, h, becomes 
sttnah ; and from the same root [by the addition 
of a, a,| we have the word Satan, an adver- 
sary, a hater, a well-known appellation of the 
Evil Spirit. Prof. Bush. 

In Num. 22: 22, the word stn or satan is 
translated adversary. ‘‘ And the angel of the 
Lord stood in the way for an adversary against | 
him.”’ In 1 Sam. 29: 4, and 1 Chron. 12:19, 
a human adversary is evidently intended. The 
first place in the English Bible where the word 
Satan occurs, is in 1 Chron. 21: 1, where a 
human adversary is clearly intended ; and in the| 
opinion of some annotators, the same is under- 
stood in 2 Sam. 24: 1. 

The Seventy (translators of the Septuagint) 
constantly render the Hebrew word Satan in 
Greek Diabolos ; this is derived from diabollo, 
dia, through, and bollo, to cast: hence to slander, | 
and hence diabolos is a “ slanderer,” (1 Tim. | 
3: 11,) “false aceusers;” (2 Tim. 3: 3, and 
Titus 2: 3) all human agents. The word 








reproof of our Lord into language much less 
severe. H. M. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1860. 


Tue TorNADOIN lowa.—Additional inform- 
ation of the destruction of life and property by 
one of the recent tornadoes or whirlwinds in 
Iowa, having reached us, the subject is again 
introduced to our readers, with the hope that 
further contributions, especially in money, may 
be obtained for the relief of the sufferers. The 
calamity was one that could not be averted by 
care or forethought. 


First-day 


The storm occurred on 
afternoon, the 3d of last month 
Thirty-five dwelling houses were destroyed at 
New Providence and the vicinity, and many of 
them entirely swept away. Beside these, the 
barns, school-houses, shops, &c., in the route 
were destroyed. A number of Friends had gone 
to Bangor, beyond the limits of the tornado, to 
attend their Quarterly Meeting, and it is prob- 
able that some were thus preserved from a vio- 
lent death. 

“It is impossible,’ says the Hardin Sentinel, 
“to convey a correct idea of the effect and fury 
of this terrific storm to the minds of those who 
were not on the ground to witness the devasta- 
tion and ruin that were left in its path. School- 
houses, barns, sheds, and fences were blown for 
miles across the prairie, and the lifeless car- 
casses of horses, cattle, hogs, &c., were strewed 
in every direction along the trail of the storm 
Scareely a vestige of anything pertaining to 
household goods or furniture can be seen in the 
vicinity of Mr. Devine’s or Mrs. Crist’s houses 
In the vicinity of where Mr. Devine’s house 
stood, the very corn that was growing in the 
fields is torn out of root, and the ground looks 
as barren as though the locusts of Egypt had 
made a devouring march through the country. 

The house of Mr. Devine, (which was a two 
story brick,) was levelled to the earth, scarcely 


one brick resting upon another. Out of the 
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nine persons comprising the family, four were 

instantly killed, and the remaining five were more 

or less injured. One of these has since died. 

* The school-house in New Providence, in which 

a Methodist meeting was in session, was moved | 


about five feec, and the door and windows most- | 


. . ' 

ly destroyed, but no one hurt; the minister was 
° al ad ° | 

engaged in supplication while the storm was! 
raging.” 


The following extract from a private letter re- 
ceived from Iowa, by a Friend in the vicinity of | 
this city, presents the case in a form that can} 
scarcely fail to excite deep sympathy and in- 
terest :— 


“T suppose thou hast heard of the terrible | 
tornado that so desolated some of the northern 
portions of our State, and hast felt somewhat of 
the consternation at its awful features that has 
filled the hearts of those us of who, being nearer, | 
have become more familiar with all the sad de- 
tails. Some who have come from there say that | 
no written description can give any adequate 
idea of the awfulness of the hurricane—or rather 
whirlwind—itself, nor of the wreck left behind. | 
One Friend says he would not take the land 
along the whirlwind’s track as a gift, and have 
to clear the rubbish—I suppose he meant near 
the villages. The rubbish spoken of does not 
lie on the ground, but is driven in/o it, and con- 
sists of houses, barns, trees, fences, &c., riven to 
splinters, and driven by the tornado’s might into 
the ground almost their whole length. The| 
breadth of the whirlwind at the surface of the | 
earth seems to have been about half a mile, but 
being funnel shaped, it was much wider at the’ 
top; and gathering in all the vapor and clouds 
in its way, seemed to keep surcharged with water 
enough to make a paste of the dust it gathered 
in its progress, with which everything along its 
track is covered. 

One freak of the whirlwind struck me as very 
curious. In D.H’s house there was a whole 
piece or “bolt” of new factory goods, which 
was found, after the storm, tied in more regular, 
hard knots, than there were yards in the piece ; 
and these knots cannot be untied, I am told, so 
tightly are they drawn. 


A shawl belonging to 
0 


. A. was, my informant adds, ‘slit to ritbons,’ 
and tied in knots the same way. 

Are not the sufferers to be greatly pitied, left 
thus with nothing—without even a change of 
garments; their homes and almost every means 
of making a living swept from them, without a 
moment’s warning? In many parts of Iowa’ 
meetings have been called to raise subscriptions | 
for their relief. In our little meeting $50 were 
raised—I thought this quite a nice sum for a 
small meeting, where the members were mostly 
in’ limited circumstances, and remarked so to a 
friend near me, when she replied, ‘ why, it will 
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only buy two cook stoves, and nearly every fam- 
ily has to buy every thing.’” 


It is proper to state that, so far as we know, 
the efforts to send relief to the sufferers in Iowa 
have been made entirely without their solicita- 


tion or knowledge. As their immediate wants 


in regard to clothing have probably been sup- 
plied, it is hoped that pecuniary aid may now be 
contributed towards the erecting and furnishing 
of houses, and the building of barns, shops, &c. 
Donations may be sent to this Office. 


+ <0 - 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Lick Creek, Orange 
Co., Ind., on the 25th of 4th mo. last, Ext Carrer, 
of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, Tipton Co., Ind., 
to Saran Jane Houmay, of the former place. 


, At the same place, on the 23d of 5th mo. 
last, Samugt Nicnoxsoy, of Driftwood Monthly Meet- 
ing, Bartholomew Co., Ind., to Ruopa Houipay. 


_—- 


Diep, on the 30th of 6th mo. last, at the residence 
of his mother, Selah Shugart, near Newport, Wayne 
Co., Ind., Etam Suvcart, in the 19th year of his 
age; a member of Newgarden Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

He bore his afflictions with patience and Christian 
fortitude, and died in full assurance of a happy 
immortality. 

, At Barton, Vt., on the 20th ult., after a 
lingering sickness, which he bore with Christian 
resignation and patience, Wiu.t1am P. May, aged 57 
years. 


+ —+0)8e + 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will open on Fourth-day, the 
12th of the Ninth month next. 

Applications may be made to Timothy Nicholson, 
Superintendent, at the College, or tothe undersigned, 
to the care of Wm. Macniven, Agent, at the Office, 
No. 109 North 10th St., Philada. Applicants should 
state the age of the Student, the studies he has pur- 
sued, and whether or not he is a member of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends. Jn ail cases, the applica- 
tion should be accompanied by a certificate of the last 
Teacher as to moral standing. 

The arrangements at the College are believed to be 
very satisfactory, insuring thoroughness in the in- 
struction, a wider and more comprehensive course 
of study, a mild but very effectual discipline, a 
watchful care over the morals of the Students, and 
every reasonable provision for their comfortable ac- 
commodation. 

The charge for Board and Tuition for all the 
Students will be 7hree Hundred Dollars for the two 
Terms, into which the year is divided. 

Circulars and copies of the last Annual Report will 
be forwarded, on application as above. 

CuaArRLEs YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board. 
Philada., 4th mo. 23d, 1860. 


- +38 — 


Questions for Bible classes and families. 
10 cents, or by mail 13 cents. 
The Mcther’s Scripture Question Book. 
cents; by mail 33 cents. 
S. S. & W. Woon, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Wm. Macniver, 109 N. 10th St., Philada. 


Price 


£ 
25 


Price 
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COLLINS'S JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA AND SI- 
BERIA, AND HIS VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR. 
(Continued from page 696.) 


June 9th. We departed from our camping | 
ground at4.4.m. We passed the Kah-mah-| 
rah river, where there is a Russian post being 
established—a log-house, men, horses, and a raft 
on the shore, told their whole history. They| 
had floated, bag and baggage, to this point on| 
the raft out of the Argoon or Schilkah, and | 
were here planting one of the outposts of civil. | 
ization, as their ancestors had three hundred 
years since, just at the foot of the Ural moun- | 
tains. Here, as there, cultivation, commerce 
and civilization will take the place of wild and | 
roving Tartar hordes. 

A party of Manchoos came to us from a Chi- 
nese post station, or watch-house, on the left 
shore. The leader of the party wished us to} 
land, saying harm would come to us if we per- 
sisted in proceeding down the river. As we did 
not seem to be much alarmed at their fears, they | 
soon left us and pulled to the shore, but, seeing 
that we were not going to land, two of them 
came running dowa along the bank, calling to 
us, and making signs and gesticulating. We, 
however, went on, rather choosing to seek a 
camping place for ourselves. 

Tite Chinese-Manchoo and Russian “ posts” 
are only about seventy miles apart, on the same 
side of the river. There is a sort of joint occu- 
pancy of the Amoor of an ill-defined nature, but 
the probability is, that the exact status of the 
parties will be determined before long, and those 
who navigate these waters will not long be trou- 
bled by Manchoo “ watch-boats.”” Steamboats 
will take the place of the canoe and barge, and 
the swarthy Tartar will view with wonder and 
admiration the progress of Russian power here, | 
as his ancestors did upon the Caspian three bun-| 
dred years ago. But it will be more rapid here now 
than there in the sixteenth century. Commerce, 
navigation, the arts and sciences, will develop | 
this stupendous country, and add, as it were, a 
sixth continent to the domain of civilization. 

Last night troops of reindeer, or ezubar, | 
frightened by the approach of our boat, fled up | 
the mountain side, loosening the stones as they 
scampered, which came rolling down into the| 
river. A curious kind of gull was seen for the 
first time yesterday, with black head and wings, | 
under part of the body and tail white, a long 
distance from the sea, but they follow the rivers 
to their very sources 

The cuckoo is constantly repeating its un- 
musical notes upon the shores by night and by 
day. It has been our constant companion from 
Schilkah. The nightingale has frequently re- 
lieved the stillness of the night by its song. 
This bird is much like the mocking-bird of the 
Southern States in its variety of note. It is a 
small grayish-looking bird, not so large as the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
i 





ing with many beautiful flowers. 
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mocking-bird, whitish on the under part of the 
body. Great and little owls hoot and screech 
on the mountains, while a kind of crow repeats 
a call like the stroke of a hammer against the 
rocky face of the overhanging cliff. Flights of 
water-fowl, alarmed by the approach of the boat, 
or the occasional splash of the steering-oar, start 
hurriedly from their repose upon the beach and 
islands, while great cranes come flapping past. 
But our bark floats rapidly on its way to the 
great ocean, a thousand miles to the east. It is 
really enchanting thus, at night, when all is 
hushed and still, except the occasional heavy 
snore of a sleeping Cossack, to glide, like a 
phantom bark, along the shores and among the 
majestic mountains and through the prairies of 
this wonderful country upon the silent tide of 
this vast river. 

The river Zea, or Zayah, enters the Amoor 
from the north-west, being the first great tribut- 
ary entering from the left, or mvuuntain region, 
that divides Dahoureya and Manchooria from 
Siberia, about seven hundred miles from Ouse- 
Strelkah, by the course of the river. 

The Zea has many Manchoo villages on its 
shores, for some considerable distance up from its 
junction, as well as a considerable native popula- 
tion; and it is reported to be a good country, 
the river being navigable for several hundred 
miles, well stocked with fish, and its forests and 
mountains with game and fur animals. The 
people have also cattle, horses and reindeer. 

The shores of the Amoor here are level, with 
extensive prairies. Mountains are only seen in 
the distance, in the direction north of the Zea. 
Villages are scattered along its banks at every 
few miles, while the buildings and clothing of 
the people indicate Tartar civilization. The 
Amoor is now truly a large river, and strikes the 
voyager as one of the great rivers of the world. 
Nearly opposite our camp coal is found, samples 
of which we saw at the “post” above. It isa 
poor species of cannel; but, having been taken 
from near the surface, it way not be a fair speci- 
men of quality. 

June 13th. We continued to float on during 
the entire night, moving amid a labyrinth of 
islands fringed with rank grass and tangled 
growth of willows and vines. In the afternoon 
we landed, to look at the country on the north 
or left banks. We found the soil rich, with a 
growth of oak, apple, pea-vine, grass, and bloom- 
During the 
day we have passed much fine country, and 


| several very beautiful situations for settlements. 
| We landed at a Goldee-Manchoo village on the 


right bank, and found the people kind and 
hospitable. They had much of the Chinese- 
Manchoo style in their houses and clothing, and 
cultivated the soil, having horses and cattle. 
They offered us dried fish, caviar, broken rye 
or barley seed, and jerked meat; but whether 
horse-flesh or beef, it was difficult to determine. 
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We purchased some milk, onl made the children 
presents, paying for what we bought with blue 
cotton cloth. 

June 15th, 8 A. mM. Thermometer 68°. We 
saw antelopes on the right shore; the river is 
bounded by mountains on both shores. 

At 5 p. M. we met ten Manchoo merchant 
junks or barges, out of the Songahree river, 
which enters the Amoor about one hundred 
miles below. They were on their way to Igoon, 
with the first instalment of merchandise from 
Pekin for the current year. These junks were 
about sixty feet long, twelve to fourteen feet 
wide, with a large mast amidships, forty or fifty 
feet high, high bows and sterns, and drawing 
three to four feet of water. There were ten 
men to each junk—eight at poles or cordels, one 
stee ring, and one on the bow, (the pilot, ) sound- 
ing, crying the depth of water to the steersman. 
They all saluted us, crying, “Mendow ! Mendow!’ 

It seemed like slow work, as they laboriously 
poled along the sand-bar, or corde led along the 
shore, and reminded me of the early barge. and 
keel-boat navigation on the Mississippi and Ohio. 

These junks were unquestionably from the 
highest point of navigation on the waters of the 
Songharee, at a point where the commerce over- 
land from Pekin finds its way to supply the 
wants of the Amoor trade. The distance from 
Igoon by land direct to Pekin is not probably 
more than eight to ten hundred miles, for I was 
informed that couriers performed the distance in 
twelve to fifteen days; but by way of the Son- 
gahree and Amoor, and thence overland to 
Pekin, the distance must be double. I wished 
fora good steamboat, that I might have taken 
these junks in tow and landed them at Igoon, in 
order to have shown the Manchoos the great ad- 
vantage of steam on their magnificent rivers. 

June 17th. We found the soil with 
grape and pea-vines; many varieties of flowers, 
among which the lily of the valley was so 
abundant as to impregnate the air with its de- 
licious fragrance. We were not mistaken in 
our judgment of this being a choice location for 
a settlement. 


good, 








The prairie and table-land were | 
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to ot the eqpesite shore, and upon rowing 
still further into the channel, soon saw the two 
rivers taking their first embrace. 

The color of the Songahree lighter than 
the Amoor, and upon dipping a tumbler, I found 
it clearerand much warmer. In fact, the Amoor 
had, up to this, been cold enough to drink pleas- 
antly, but the Songahree was insipid and warm, 
coming as it does from a southern source. 

The Amoor is certainly the nobler river of 
the two at their junction, but the Songahree 
bears evidence of being a river equal to the 
Ohio. The height of its banks, the breadth 
and extent of its bars, its width and force of 
current, all indicate a river of great magnitude. 

We now pulled over near the right and proper 
shore of the Songahree, and found the current 
somewhat stronger as we reached the middle of 
the stream. 

A boat had been seen rowing along the right 
shore for some time, and, having reached a point 
opposite our boat, off towards It 
proved to be a Chinese-Manchoo guard or cus- 
tom-house boat, with the officer of the post on 
board. He had a brass ball on his cap. We 
offered him vodka, preserves and biscuits, of 
which he partook. He saluted us frequently 
with the now familiar ‘“‘ mendow ! 
friend! friend! 

As we floated now the united 
waters of these two great rivers, the scene was 
truly grand. To the south and west we saw the 
separate volume of each before united; to the 
east the great Amoor lay broad and sparkling in 
the sunlight, bounded by verdant shores 
stretching for many miles in the distance. 

About seven miles below, another guard-boat 
came to us from a watch-house on an island to 
the left of the main river. It continued with us 
until we saw a boat from the left, manned by 
Russians, coming out to us, This proved to be 
from a Russian post recently established, appa- 
rently for the purpose of providing wood for the 
steamboats expected up the river this year. We 
found here also the camp of a corps of Russian 
topographical engineers. There 


came 


us. 


neve ndow ! . 


along upon 


its 


seems to be a 


extensive, with a rich growth of grass, extending | joint occupation of this section of the country by 
back to the sides of gently sloping mountains, 'C hina and Russia, both on the left of the main 


some ten to fifteen miles distant, whose sides | river, and but a few miles apart. 


We were in- 


were bare of timber, but covered with grass well| formed that the Manchoos have oceupied this 
adapted to sheep or cattle, the higher portions | post since the Russians came here, as a counter- 


and summits covered with dense forests. 
June 18. Following the right bank as closely 
aspossible, and then an immense sand bar of some | 


miles in extent, we saw to our right a large sheet | of the Russians to settle a village there. 
of water, but at first we were not sure whether it! told the officer that they did no 


| pois e to Russian oc cupation. 

At the post above Igoon a Manchoo officer 
came last year to inquire if it was the intention 
They 
The 


+ 
u 


know. 


was the Songahree or the entrance of the con-| Manchoo then said that the »y were informed that 
centrated waters of other island chutes we had; the Russians intended to settle three hundred 


passed on the right. 
cided change in the color of the water, and now 


We saw evidently a de-| families 


| 
' 
| 
| 


there. He said 
settle that number, but, 


the Russians might 
if more than the three 


began to see quite a marked line of se paration | hundred came, a great misfortune would happen 


between the two waters. Ina few minutes we | 


‘them. They are evide ntly temporizing with the 


saw a line of foam and light drift running off Russians, aud, the moment they think them 
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selves strong enough, the attempt will be made 
to expel them. The Manchoos are now evident- 
ly a very timid people, and ill-prepared to oppose 
force to their powerful Muscovite neighbors. 

(To be continued.) 


—_-—_ ~~ 
PHILADELPHIA LOCOMOTIVES. 
THE MANUFACTORY OF M. W. BALDWIN & CO. 


The last half century has witnessed more 
changes through the agency of mechanical and 
other inventions, than any other period in the 


history of mankind. Among these may be re-| 


=) 


than any other innovation, to that improvement, 
comfort and prosperity of different communities, 
which naturally result from increased and rapid 


garded steam travelling, as contributing more 


ing and blacksmithing. 6. Coppersmithing. 
7. Sheet iron and sheet brass making. 8. Fit. 
ting, turning, finishing and painting. 

Thus every trade connected with the construe. 
tion of locomotives, is carried on in this single 
establishment, which may be distinguished as 
one of the three great locomotive manufactories 
of the United States. These are: Baldwin & 
Co., Philadelphia; R. Norris & Son, Philadel- 
phia; Rogers Locomotive Company, Paterson, 
N. J. 

In the Baldwin works, we were pleased to 
learn that as much Pennsylvania iron is used as 
possible. Some English “ refined”’ is intro- 
duced, owing to its cheapness, which would not 
be the case if a higher protective tariff were 
adopted. The steel employed is the “ English 


intercourse. Railroads, it is true, were used inj cast.” The entire machinery employed—con- 
England as early as A. D. 1676, being first made | prehending every stage, from the first operations 
of wood, and at length, in 1738, of iron; yet} after preparing the metal—is moved by steam, a 
they were of little avail until human ingenuity | hundred horse-power engine being used for that 
constructed the land locomotive. For this,| purpose; and we noticed, among other con- 
Trevethick and Vivian took out a patent in| trivances in the lifting-room, a hydraulic engine, 
1802, but their ideas were imperfect. In 1819, |supplied with oil instead of water, and put in 
however, Trevethick constructed an engine that| action for the fitting of the vast and ponderous 
worked tolerably, but the operation was not fully | wheels on their axles, a once difficult, but now 
practical until September 15th, 1830, when the | an easy, achievement. The force of this oleagi- 
Liverpool and Manchester railroad was opened,|nous, but under the circumstances miscalled 
a memorable success, but rendered mournful by |“ hydraulic,” is equal to a pressure of 135 tons. 
the accidental death of Mr. Huskisson, the | The wheels are beautiful, and the moulds pre- 
eminent En; lish statesman. Since that period, viously made for them are extremely curious to 
something like perfection in railroad machinery | the unpractised eye. The foundries and immense 
has been reached, particularly in the United | smithy, the clanking hammers, whirling wheels, 
States, England and France, all of which coun- boring, planing and turning operations in con- 
tries, with several other nations on the Kuropean | stant action, with raging and furious fires in 
continent, are now braided and reticulated with | every direction around, are enough to make the 
iron bands, over which the “fire horse” may j classical reader involuntarily look about for 
continually be seen whirling along its hundreds | Polyphemus and his brethren, the Cyclopes, 
and thousands of people, at a speed that for only that our human workmen have two eyes 
swiftness rather resembles an eerial flight than a’ each, instead of one, like the mythologie work- 
mere journey over the surface of the earth.|erg in iron. At any rate, without any great 
How magical is the power of the locomotive ! ' stretch of the imagination, the mythical scene 
It produces manufactures, promotes commerce, . could be fancied— 


communicates thought, opinion and sentiment ‘¢ When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove, 


between the most distant points; civilizes boors 
and barbarians, converts waste lands into smiling 
farms, creates villages, towns and cities, and 
makes the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 
And nowhere in America—we may say nowhere 
in the world—is this iron enchanter, breathing 
fire and steam, | 
potent condition than in this, our native city. 
Such were the thoughts that flitted sponta- 
neously through our minds, as we examined the 
extensive machine works of M. W. Baldwin & 
Co., Broad street, above Callowhill, a few days 


ago. There, from the crude iron up to the| 
finished engine, is every process to be seen— | 


separate departments being devoted to each—in 
something like the following order: 

1. Drawing plans. 2. Pattern making. 3. Iron 
and brass founding from the “pig” and raw 


material. 4. Boiler and tank makin; 


g. 5. Forg-, 


In Atna’s roaring glow.”’ 
Although the masses of metal used are great, 
the movable joints, wheels, pistons, rods, cranks, 


and other contrivances are on the grandest 
scale, yet they are all made with a nicety of ad- 
justment that could not be surpassed by watch 
wroduced in a more perfect or|or clock work; and we were glad to see a ‘ set- 


ting-up room,” in which every locomotive is 
severely tested before it is sent to its destination 
This alone must inspire purchasers with confi- 
dence. The engines are then taken apart again, 
painted, and packed up carefully. 

To this policy of precaution may be ascribed 
the gratifying fact that Baldwin & Co. never 
shipped an imperfect locomotive from their 


| works. On the contrary, they have produced 


machines of extraordinary power for the ascent 
of heavy grades—one, as noticed in a pamphlet 
by Charles Ellet, Jr., the celebrated American 
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Engineer, in describing the mountain- -top track 
across the Blue Ridge, in Virginia, climbed a 
grade of 296 feet to the mile with ease—in one 
portion 365 feet to the mile—with a heavy train, 
and whirled round curves of less than 300 feet 
radii, one being only 234 feet! M. C. Baldwin, 
by his improved appliances, has enabled the 
proprietors in hilly regions of the coal —s 
and elsewhere to save twenty-five per cent. 
hauling heavy freights up rather steep ot 

Some of tne workmen and artisans in this 
establishment have been there ten, twenty, and 
even thirty years. No wonder that they turn 
out good work, and handle their machinery and 
tools with skill; and we may, in this connection, 
observe that it is quite an animating and inter. 
esting sight, when the factory bell rings, to see 
an inrush of 700 employees into the premises, 
all apparently contented and cheerful. 

The following materials were used at this 
establishment in 1859: 

Value. 

Pig, wrought, flue, boiler and plate 

iron—1,746 tons, 
Coal—2408 tons, 
Charcoal—4,000 barrels, } 
Sheet and ingot copper—-178,879 Ibs. { 
Axles—410,000 Ibs. 
Bo'ts, nuts and rivets, 
Banca tin and antimony—25, 888 Ibs. 
Lumber for packing work and making 

patterns, 


$93,000 
9,008 


49,142 


23,000 
8,500 
5.400 


11,541 


But without going into further particulars, we 
may add that the total cost of materials used in 


1859 was $312,000. During the present year, 
such is the increase of business, that the sum 
will exceed $400,000. Eighty locomotives were 
made by Baldwin & Co. last year. This year 
more than a hundred will be turoed out. We 
were naturally curious to know whither all these 
engines were sent, and were informed that the 
value of most of them was thus distributed 
among the following localities in 1859, abun- 
dantly showing the importance of such manufac- 
tures to Philadelphia : 
Alabama, 
Cuba, 
Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
North Carolina, 
Ohio, 
Louisiana, 
Tennessee, 
Florida, 
Maryland, 8,000 
Texas, ; 8 000 
This year the distribution will embrace a 
larger number of States. The locomotives vary 
in price from $7,500 to $12,000 each, and we 
gladly record that we have seen evidence from 
two gentlemen who are regarded as the best 
railroad authorities in the United States, show- 


. $115,000 
125,000 
90,000 
98,000 
70,000 
55,000 
30,000 
29,000 
46,000 
21,000 
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ing their high appreciation of the superiority of 
the engines manufactured in this establishment. 
In fact, the business of Baldwin & Co. is con- 
fined exclusively to the construction of locomo- 
tives. All their energies, therefore, and the 
experience of thirty years are concentrated upon 
this single pursuit. Hence the excellence of 
their products. Philadelphia locomotives are 
n| justly famed throughout the new world. 

Such is the present demand that, extensive as 
are the works we have noticed, and covering as 
they do several acres of ground, yet the premises 
are found inddequate, and the firm contemplate 
the erection of a new and extensive atelier for 
the wood-work required in modeling, and for 
tenders and houses for the protection of con- 
ductors, engineers, firemen and portions of the 
machinery from the weather. We rejoice to add 
that the works are in full operation, employing, 
on an average, more than 700 persons, who last 
year received over an aggregate of wages amount- 
ing to $250,000. This year the sum will exceed 
$300,000—the weekly payments being from 
$5,000 to $6,000, The wages of mechanics and 
machinists vary from $1 to $2 per day, according 
to the nature of the employment and the skill of 
the workmen. ‘Thus, it may be calculated that 
nearly three thousand persons, making a moder- 


}ate allowance for women and children, derive 


their subsistence from the works of Baldwin & Co. 
And s0, in proportion, with every other indus- 
trial establishment in Philadelphia. How im- 
portant, then, is the patriotic duty of encouraging 
home manufactures of every kind! If instead 
of importing such immense amounts of foreign 
goods as have rendered the past year so un- 
profitably memorable, we were to make more of 
them in the United States, we should soon enjoy 
a rapidly increasing prosperity, and there need 
not be a willing man amongst us, idle, from 
Maine to Mexico.— North American. 


-—— - 


THRIFT AND HEALTH. 


By returns made to the Registrar General in 
France, it appears that persons who are “ well to 
do” live, on an average, eleven years longer 
than those who are dependent on their daily 
labor. One reason for this is, the health-giving 
influence of composure of mind; another, that 
forehandedness removes the necessity for hard 
exposures. ‘The same important truth is shown 
by the fact that the average life of those who 
belong to the Society of Friends in England, is 
some fifteen years greater than of others in the 
same sphere of life, ‘the Friends being, the world 
over, models of thrift and quiet composure. 

As judicious economy promotes thrift, we pro- 
pose it to our readers as a good medicine—a 
medicine safe and efficient, applicable to all 
climes, countries and classes. It is “hard to 
take” to some, but steady persistence in its 
practice soon makes it a habit, when it is rather 
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easier be 
gant. 
Extravagance, waste, and carelessness not only 
ruin those who practise them, but have a de- 
moralizing effect on those who may be benefited 
thereby in a material point of view. Persons 
seldom thrive whose occupations or modes of ob- 
taining a living depend on chance, or are, ina great 
measure, fortuitous or uncertain—such as gam- 
blers, stock-brokers, robbers, wreckers, hunters, 
miners, office-holders, and speculators in general. 
Hence those parents are wisest who bring up 
their children to the expectation of making a 
living or of becoming rich by some one occupation 
which brings with it gains which are moderate, 
uniform and steady. As a general rule to 
young men, the first political or salaried office, 
the first bet won, the first successful speculation, 
is, at the same time, the first step towards 
material unthrift, towards moral degradation, 


and towards a premature grave.-—Hall’s Journal 
of Health. 


to economical than to be extrava- 


THE BENGALEE BABOO. 


A Bengalee baboo! And what is a Ben- 
galee baboo?”’ we can hear some hundred thou- 
sand of our highly interested readers exclaiming, 
with countenances indicating a manifest uncon- 
sciousness as to whether it may appertain to the 
brute creation, or be classified under the higher 
designation of the genus man. A Bengalee 
baboo ? evidently a baboo from Bengal, something 
of Oriental growth, some distinguishing charac- 
teristic to be met with only in Hindostan ; per- 
haps a corresponding supporter on heraldic arms 
to the Bengal tiger; or, perchance, some unicorn, 
or hideous idol, or manifestation, or some false 
deity, to be duly worshipped and adored by the 
millions of self-immolating heathen in that warm 
and sunny province, Can this be so? or have 
we wandered from the proper track, and is the 
Bengalee baboo, after all, some dish of savoury 


meat, some rare condiment to gratify the taste of 


the epicure and to give zest to the feeble appetite 
in that enervating climate, like Bengal chutney, 
or the Rajah’s curry powder, and such like? 
Perchance it may be one of those delicious 
fruits, the mere description of which makes the 
mouth to water, such as the luscious mango, the 
seductive leechee, the insinuating guava, or the 
no less entrancing custard apple; is it to be num- 
bered with the luxuriantly growing plantain, or 
the pine apples, and melons, the sweet limes, 
and the pomegranates, all too affecting to think 
of or linger upon; and with these, would it be 
correct, while enlarging upon the deliciousness 
of the Oriental fruit , garden , to rhapsodize about 
the “ luscious succulence of a ripe young baboo?”’ 
or sigh over the flavor of a “ fragrant mellow 
baboo?” Or must we turn to the rivers of Ind, 
and there, amidst the choicest samples of the finny 
tribe which glisten at the banquets of the great, 
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and make glad the ‘beets and nentnaien of the 
million, seek for the highly prized delicacy, num- 
bered in flavor with the bektie and the mango 
fish, the shrimps, and the marseer ; and with 
them may we, in felicitous and appropriate lan- 
guage, make mention of the “ delicate flavor of 
a broiled baboo?” 

Pretty good guesses these, dear reader, but not 
absolutely correct, as I will hastentoshow. The 
Bengalee baboo is neither of edible fish, flesh, nor 
fowl, but isa human biped, a denizen of those 
picturesque but enervating plains which lie cir- 
cumjacent to Calcutta; he is the indigenous in- 
habitant of Bengal Proper, and is a representative 
of the “ mild Hindoo ”’—a type of that meek and 
quiet Oriental, which our forefathers loved to 
speak of, imagining that ‘ mildness” was the con- 
stituent element in the Eastern character through- 
out Hindostan. But the baboo is pre- eminently 
so; the influence of a depressing climate has long 
since caused to exude from the marrow of his race 
every scintilla of fiery ardor; valor and courage 
have imperceptibly oozed out ‘of the system of his 
organization; but in the existence that he leads, 
he exhibits himself in the passive if inglorious 
character of an indispensable acquisition to the 
governmental, social, commercial, 
wants of the British in India. 

How could the sceptre of Victoria hold its sway 
if it were not for the Bengalee baboo? even 
though it is true that that supremacy is main- 
tained by the sword, of which the baboo would be 
terrified at even handling the sheath. Far more 
fragrant to his olfactories is the smoke from the 
suttee, if he can but get a sniff at it, than the 
emoke of the thundering artillery ; far more con- 
genial to his ear the beat of the tom-tom, drown- 
ing the shrieks of the burning widow, than the 
rattle of hostile musketry ; far sweeter the sound 
of the temple’s gong than the clang of the trumpet 
and the din of arms; and oh! far more delicious 
the aroma of his hubble-bubble and the oleaginous 
attractiveness of his “ ghee,” his betel leaf and 
his spices, than the glories of a victor and the reap- 
ing of a harvest of laurels. Then, for a nation rul- 
ing by the sword, how can the baboo be so indis- 
pensable? 

Dear reader, look round you in this wonderful 
metropolis, [London,] and ask yourself how one 
half of this multitudinous mass of beings could 
get on without one certain class of useful, nay, 
indispensable ingredients in the social economy. 
If the soft-speaking, sweetly-smiling “assistants” 
behind the counter were to vanish from this ter- 
restrial sphere; if bankers’ clerks, and lawyers’ 
clerks, and merchants’ clerks, senior and junior, 
one and all were indiscriminately to take to flight, 
and to elope from their lofty stools; it the army 
of aristocratic officials, or the so-called “clerks in 
Government offices,” were to melt and evaporate 
into thin air; if ships’ agents, and all that innu- 
merable crew that moil and toil on land ere “ the 
good ship” can put to sea, were suddenly to ab- 


and domestic 
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scond ; and, lastly, if one half of the shopkeepers 
were to seal hermetically their shutters, and bolt 
clandestinely from their late seat of operations, 


** Who would fill the vacant places, 
Who would do the work to-night?’ 


The Bengalee baboo represents, then, this large 
and intermediate phase of society between the 
highest and lowest crust; he is the axis upon 
which business revolves, midway between the 
buyer and seller; the machinery that does the 
work, while the operator directs. Even to a 
wealthy native, his operations could not progress 
without the salutary introduction of the baboo; 
but toan Englishman the baboo is his mainspring; 
and nothing can be contemplated, much less 
achieved, without the beneficial coadjutancy of 
this important being. The private gentleman who 
lives but to enjoy himself, employs a baboo as his 
“sircar,”’ or head-man, who with quick eye intui- 
tively discerns his master’s wants, and with the 
exercise of original cunning and oriental crafti- 
ness, executes his commission with singular fidel- 
ity and sagacity, whether it be to make known 
the best moment for investing in certain funds 
—delicate performances which he achieves with 
consummate ability, (albeit with a certain modi- 
cum of advantage to his immediate personal bene- 
fit)—or whether to buy or sell a horse or buggy, 
lay in stores for the domestic household, pay his 
servants, carry notes, or draw and disburse his | 
private funds; thus be, in fact, a most desirable 
adjunct, ready and delighted to do anything in 
his power for the gratification of “ Master.’ 

But the baboo has acquired a knowledge of the 
English language, having imbibed it from his 
youth up; and while his colloquial attainments 
render his services of consequential use to his | 
employers, whose acquirements in the vernacular 
are in the main limited to phrases expressive of 
pent up wrath, and curt enunciation of things 
needed, the baboo has, moreover, the pen of a 
ready writer, and is an adept at the rule of three, 
and other arithmetical calculations which would 
sorely puzzle the brain and seriously disorganize | 
the ledger, if elaborated by the young blood im- 
ported from England. Thus, in offices, especial- 
ly where accounts have to be kept, the baboo is 
in his glory; and so much sought for is this sable 
class of commercial assistants, that great baits are 
held out to tempt him to migrate from his native 
“country’—his dearly loved rice fields and 
bamboo plantations of emerald Bengal—to the 
far-off provinces of the Punjaub,even to Peshawur. 
But the Bengalee baboo, though hired, is ever 
pining for his domestic swamps; and though 
tempted by exorbitant salaries, unresistible to the 
“mild Hindoo,” he nevertheless soon finds his 
way back, not however before he may have 
garnered a sufficient harvest of rupees to furnish 
himself and his family with the few wants his fru- 
gal household may need on this side the funereal 
pyre.—Leisure Hour. 
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‘* The heart knoweth its own bitterness.’’ 


Tell not thy secret grief— 
It may be that thy brother’s heart can feel 
Sorrow for suffering that thy words reveal, 
And give thy heart relief; 
But soon his ear will weary of a tale 
Too oft repeated ;—then of no avail 
The lengthened story of thy secret ill; 
| Bear on in silence—suffer, and be still. 


Yes, we must bear alone : 
Hard lesson this, for the young heart to learn, 
Seeking for sympathy in every turn, 
In every friendly tone. 
But when the task is learned, although with tears, 
The heart gives up the hopes of early years, 
Though anguish may its very life-cords wring, 
Still gains it strength by its own suffering. 


It is the common lot ; 
None know the hidden soul, save Him, whose eye 
Looks through each dark recess—forever nigh, 
Though we behold Him not : 
Yes, it was by His own, His holy will 
That wants too deep for human love to fill 
Should to our thirsting spirits here be given, 
That we the living stream might seek in Heaven. 


> 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTBLLIGENCE.—Dates from London to the 
30th ult. have been received. 


Great Brirarm.—A return just laid before Parlia- 
ment shows the total military force in the British 
islands, including regular troops, militia, volun- 
teers, &c., to be 323,259, of which 102,080 are 
regulars. 


France.—The death of Jerome Bonaparte, the 
youngest and last surviving brother of Napoleon L., 
is announced. His age was 76 years. 

An agricultural exhibition on an extensive scale 
had just taken place in Paris. It was confined to 
stock, produce and implements, owned and exhibited 
by residents of France. About 1400 cattle, 1100 
sheep, and 800 horses were shown, all of which were 
maintained, during the exhibition, at the expense of 
the government. A grand trial of reaping machines 
was made, and an American invention, (Wood's, ) 
received the first prize, and also a special prize as 
**the best machine of the whole exhibition, whether 
of native or foreign origin.’’ The weather had been 
so rainy and cool, accompanied by severe storms, 
that the harvest was likely to be retarded, and some 
apprehensions of injury to it were expressed. 

A circular had been addressed to the other Powers, 
formally announcing the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice, and asking a recognition thereof. The French 
government undertook to assume the obligations of 
Sardinia for the neutrality of Faucigny and Chablais, 
but declined to cede any territory to Switzerland, 

Leaseps, the projector and chief manager of the 
proposed Suez canal, had arrived in Egypt, had 
been favorably received by the Viceroy, and declared 
that the works should be actively pushed on. Eng- 
lish correspondents at Alexandria stated that a 
violent storm had destroyed nearly all that had 
been done on the isthmus, and that a large portion 

| of the embankments on the railway between Cairo 
and Suez had also been swept away. 

The troops concentrated on the eastern frontier of 
France had been withdrawn since the Emperor’s re- 
turn from Baden. 


SwirzeRLanpD.—The Federal Council, in view of a 
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probable conference on the annexation of Savoy, had 
proposed to the great Powers a substitute for one of 
the stipulations of the treaty of Vienna. After 
stating that after the annexation of Savoy to France, 
the neutralization of Faucigny and Chablais would 
be of no practical use for the maintenance of the 
neutrality of Switzerland, it claims, to attain this 
object, such a portion of territory as might be trav- 
ersed in a two hours’ march, surrounding the lake 
of Geneva, so as to form a bulwark between Switzer- 
land and France. The Swiss diplomatic agents 
abroad are also charged to recommend this plan to 
the Powers. 

England and Austria have assented to the proposed 
Conference, on the question at issue between France 
and Switzerland, but Austria protests against the 
admission of Sardinia. 


Germany.—The Conference at Baden was said to 
have resulted in an understanding between Austria 
and Prussia, respecting the re-organization of the 
military contingent, and the constitution of the Ger- 
man Confederation. 


Iraty axp Sicity.—It was reported that the Em- 
peror Napoleon had resolved not to recognize the 
annexation of Sicily, Tuscany and Romagna to Sar- 
dinia. 

The intelligence from Naples is important. The agi- 
tation in the city had increased, owing to inflamma- 
tory proclamations issued by the revolutionary com- 
miltee, calling on the people to rise. The French 
Ambassador had been seriously maltreated in the 
streets, it was supposed by the anti-reform party. 
The commissariats in twelve districts of the city were 


simultaneously attacked and pillaged, the archives | 


burned and the agents murdered. In consequence, 
the city had been placed in a state of siege, and 
street assemblages forbidden. The King had granted 
a new liberal coustitution and formed a new cabinet, 
but the proclamation of reforms did not appear to 
give satisfaction, and the government continued its 
preparations for hostilities. The two ships recently 
captured had been ordered to be restored to their 
captains, and the crews and passengers released. 
As one of them carried the American flag, its restitu- 
tion had been previously demanded by the American 
Minister, sustained by the presence of the U. 38. 
steamer Iroquois. 


The evacuation of Palermo by the Neapolitan 
troops was completed, and their vessels had left the 
harbor. The Neapolitans were actively fortifying 
Messina, under the expectation that Garibaldi would 
soon attack it. 

The Sicilian government of Palermo had senta 
special envoy to the court of Turin. The munici- 
pality of Palermo had sent an address to Garibaldi, 
as Dictator, requesting the immediate annexation 
of Sicily to the Italian kingdom. He replied that 
annexation was his aim, that he believed it would 
be accomplished by and with Victor Emanuel, 
but that at present, the annexation of Sicily alone 
would not be advisable, and that besides, if imme- 
diate annexation took place, he must at once resign 
his office. 


The Sardinian Government had refused to inter- 
fere to prevent hostile expeditions to the south of 
Italy, on the ground that Austrians and others were 
openly brought into Naples to aid in supporting the 
government; but it would not make war on the 
Neapolitan government. 


Torkey.—Disturbances have recently occurred in sev- 
eral of the provi:.ces of the empire. The Albanians had 
refused to pay taxes or subuwit to the conscription. 
In Syria a civil war has been raging for some time, in 


the district of Mount Lebanon, between the Druses and 
the native Christians. The former have burned a 
number of villages, and at the latest accounts had 
been generally victorious, the provincial authorities, 
in some cases, aiding them. The contest has its 
origin in both religious and political causes, and is 
carried on as a war of extermination on both sides. 
Great apprehensions had been entertained by both 
the foreign and native Christians of Beyrout and 


' other Syrian towns, of a general Moslem insurrection, 


and at Sidon, a number of Christian fugitives from 
the mountains had been massacred by the Mohamme- 
| dans of the town in concert with the Druses ; but the 
slaughter was checked by the arrival of a British 
‘vessel, the commander of which threatened the 
| authorities with the vengeance of his government if 
| they did not put astop to the massacre. 


Cuwwa.—The war with England and France has 
produced an outburst of hatred against Christianity, 
and the government has published an imperial 
statute, denouncing the punishment of death against 
all Europeans or Chinese who shall teach the Chris- 
tian religion in the interior of China, or publish 

| books thereon ; and decreeing that Chinese converts 
| refusing to ‘‘ reform,’’ shall be sent to Turkistan and 
reduced to slavery. ‘‘ Natives of the west’’ are pro- 
hibited from acquiring lands and possessions in 
|China; and Chinese civil or military authorities, 
| neglecting to denounce any Europeans who may be 
privately residing within their jurisdiction and 
spreading their religion, are also to be punished. 
The steamer Malabar, having on board Lord Elgin 
|and Baron Gros, the English and French Ambassa- 
dors, had been wrecked in the harbor of Galle. All 
| on board were saved, but the bullion in the ship, and 


| the papers and credentials of the Ambassadors were 


| lost. 

The Allies had occupied Chusan without resist- 
ance, but the Chinese were actively preparing to 
resist in other quarters. 


Domestic.—The mail for California via Panama, 
| Which should have left New York on the 2d inst., 
| Was not sent at that time, owing to the refusal of 
|C- Vanderbilt, the owner of the steamship line, to 
| carry it for the compensation allowed by the present 
|law, viz., the postages. An agreement has since 
| been made with him, however, by the Postmaster 

General, to forward the mails tri-monthly by that 
| route, on the Ist, 11th and 22d of each month. 


The Arctic Expedition under the command of Dr. 
Hayes, of the objects and plan of which some account 
has appeared in our paper, sailed from Boston on the 

| 7th imst., in a vessel called the United States. C. F. 
| Hall, of Cincinnati, left New London, Connecticut, 
| several weeks since, in a whaling vessel, designing 
| to explore the region in the neighborhood of Cam- 
| berland Sound, where he believes that traces of Frank- 
lin’s expedition may perhaps be found, and possibly 
some of the survivors, if any exist. 


A party of astronomers left New York on the 
28th ult., in the U. 8. steamer Bibb, to proceed to 
Cape Chudleigh, Labrador, in order to observe the 
total eclipse of thesun on the 18th instant. Two 
persons appointed for the service by the Nautical 
Almanac Office at Cambridge, Mass., left St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on the 19th ult., on a journey of 1000 
miles northward, for the purpose of making similar 
observations at Cumberland House, one of the Had 
son’s Bay Company’s stations, in 54° N. lat., 1v2° 
20° W. long. 


The Japanese embassy set sail from New York, io 
the U. 8. steamer Niagara, on the 30th ult., for their 
own country, via the Cape of Good Hope. 





